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service of them in the creation, and to the bounds family, in his absence, of either commendable 
JOHN RICHARDS, and limits of ‘Truth, in the getting and using of employment or necessaries. A man of a truly 
them in their places and services, and so (as the public, Christian spirit; frequently and successful- 
foolish virgins) want the oil that would make ly concerned in applying to those in authority for 
their lamps burn and their lights shine; on which the relief of suffering brethren, as well as other 
_ Communications addressed to the Publisher, must be secount great danger doth appear, that many, as suffering Protestants, in the time of the troubles 
free of expense. the foolish virgins, will be shut out of the bride- in Ireland, A. D. 1689, being zealous to make 
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AGENTS,— groom’s chamber, when those that are ready, who use of the influence he had with the government 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. have shaken theinselves from the dust and put on for the public good. 


George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. their beautiful garments, having oil in their lamps, He has left behind him a journal of his own 


and arising in the brightness of this glorious day |ife, to which are annexed several epistles, and a 
William Edmundson, an eminent minister in of the Lord, having their affections set on things letter of examination to all such who have as- 
above where Christ is, and not on things that be sumed the place of shepherds, herdsmen, and 
upon the earth, enter with Christ into the wed- overseers of the flocks, of people of all serts, in 





the Society of Friends, died in 1712, and the 


following account of him is extracted from Rut- ding chamber.’ Chsistanidiows. 

, oan > 22 F 2 Ia . . 
7? = ane Feegeees of the. Fengte entes He was a most zealous and faithful laborer in 288 
Quakers in Ireland: — the exercise of his gift, for the edification of the LIGHT IN RELATION TO LIFE. 


About the year 1650 he went into the army, churches both at home and abroad; he went to 
and continued a soldier some time under the par- America on this account three times, (where he 
liament in the civil wars in England and Scot- pursued his journey and the work before him, 
land; but being religiously inclined he grew wea- oftentimes in imminent danger of his natural life, 
ry of that way of life, the Lord leading him from committing it to God that gave it,) first in the 
a carnal to a spiritual warfare; and in the year year 1671 in company with George Fox and 
1652 he quitted the army and came to Ireland. others, then in 1675, and lastly in 1683, where he 
In the year 1655 he became first concerned to had great and good service beth in the ministry 
speak a few words in meetings in fear and humili- of the word, and in settling meetings for Chris- 
ty, being under a jealousy lest a wrong spirit ian discipline; of which meetings, as well as 
might get entrance to deceive him, under the those for worship, be was a most constant attend- 
likeness of an angel of light; but as he abode er, and frequently had meetings among Friends 
faithful, he grew in the exercise of his gift, and and strangers, in divers remote parts of this king- 
became an able minister ofthe gospel, and an in- dom, and in England; often travelling inJhersec- 
strument in the Lord's hand of converting many vice of the gospel in great bodily weakness and 
to righteousness in this nation, as also in England pain, supported by faith, when natural ability fail- 
and America. He had a gréet share of natural ed, even to extreme old age; 80 that in the 63d 
parts, though but of a mean education, was sound year of his age he travelled on this account. He 
in doctrine, plain in preaching, and free from af- had an excellent gift in prayer and supplication; 
fectation, and was oftentimes wonderfully en- 80 that his appearance, when under the perform- 
larged in declaring the mysteries of the kingdom ance of that part of divine worship, was with that 
of Christ, as well as the mysterious workings of dread and awfulness upon bis spirit, that it made 
Satan; he had a singular gift in opening and ap- 4 great impression oo the spirits of Friends, 
plying the typical part of the law to the substance Causing tenderness many times to come over the 
in the gospel; he was sharp in his testimony meeting. 
against transgressors, yet tender to the dejected) He had a great share in bearing the burthen in 
and penitent; he was very often zealously con- the heat of the day, which he cheerfully under- 
cerned to exhort Friends to beware of the love went, and was endued with valor and courage 
and too eager pursuit of the riches and greatness suitable to the work it pleased God to call him 
of the world, as being the chief engine the enemy unto, in the times of the sufferings of Friends in 
of Truth had to hurt us as a people, a Truth of this nation. 
great importance, which, as it bas been abundant- He was of a solid and grave countenance and 
ly verified among the succeeding professors of the deportment, striking an awe ‘over the wicked, 
same way, it may be worth while to give a speci- light, and airy, a reprover of and terror to evil 
men of his sentiments on this head, as a hint not doers, yet an encourager of those who did well, 
useless to many of us. ‘I know,’ says he, (in a but with prudence, so that none might be lifted up 
letter to a friend, recorded in his Journal) * that thereby. He did not seek after popularity, but 
the eagerness after the lawful things of this world, Was rather shy, not intimate with any he had not 
at this time, hinders many Friends’ growth in the ‘rial and true knowledge of, nor willing to lay 

precious ‘Truth, and their service to it in their hands suddenly on any but those be had found to 
day, though otherwise of great parts and abilities be faithful. 

to do much service for Truth on many accounts, [He was temperate in eating and drinking, his 
as instruments in the hand of God; but they can- discourse weighty and mostly on the things of qa second; and it is because this vibration acts 
not serve God as they ought to do, and as the God, tending to edification and instruction; a upon something in our brain capable of vibrating 
day requires, nor please the Captain of our spirit- careful and tender father, [if he erred on either jn a corresponding ratio, that our souls are put tu 
val warfare as good soldiers, whilst they cumber hand, it was rather on that of austerity than in- such relation to light that we can enjoy vision. — 
theinselves with the things of this world; and this dulgence,] a firm friend and kind neighbor, given : 
is the great failure and stumbling block at this to hospitality; and notwithstanding the great 
day, and too many of our Society are hurt thereby charge he was frequently at, in his travels in the 
who have in measure escaped the unclean, unjust work of the ministry, yet he was exemplarily lib- 
and unlawful things of this world, and washed eral in collections for the poor, &c.; and although twenty-seven millions of times; and by yellow, five 
their garments from the spots thereof, and so it was often his lot to be separated from those hundred and forty-two millions of millions of times 
bear the name of virgins, but sit down in the dust, dear enjoyments of wife and children, for the gos- in a second. Of course, therefore, different colors 
in the lawful things of this world, without a due pel’s sake, he ordered his temporal affairs with differently affect our souls. Throughout nature, 


Since heat, electricity, magnetism, light, and 
the nervous energy are proved to be intimately 
related to each other, we need no longer wonder 
that the sun should appear to be the fountain of 
all animation to this earth. The consideration of 
the effects o&light on the human being involves 
also that of the influences which light seems to 
call into action; the chief of which, as regards its 
manifest operation on vital development, is calor- 
ic, or that which causes the sensation of heat.— 
The Almighty regulates all nature by the combi- 
nation of opposing forces; and as attraction gives 
origin to form and density, so heat, acting as the 
whvellentelinge, iinparts to bodies a tendency to 
rexpand.” It is, therefore, essential to fluidity and 
motion, which sufficiently demonstrates its im- 
portance in every thing appertaiming to life. 

Action, life, feeling, thought, are all associated 
with light. Ere it flew forth like a pervading spi- 
rit, obedient to the word of God, this earth was 
unadorned, unfurnished, hfeless; but wherever 
light has penetrated, there also beauty and order, 
will and mind, are manifested through all the va- 
riety of appropriate organizations. ‘The Prome- 
thean torch has quickened the cold marble; but 
man, without the continued enianation from a pu- 
rer world, would yet find his icy tomb in this, 
hopeless of a resurrection. The link with heaven 
is unbreken: light still binds all worlds together, 
and its magnetic might reaches and rules the 
granite framework of our earth, awakening har- 
mony more mysterious than that of Memnon’s 
statue. Every color and every shape of visible 
creation discourses to man’s spirit of an embra- 
cing, informing, vivifying Power, which can only 
be shadowed forth by the sun, and of whose na- 
ture and benevolence light is but as the written 
name. 

We possess proof of the astounding fact, that 
solar light causes a regular succession of move 
ments in the medium through which it passes, to 
the amount of five hundred millions of millions in 


The time of different colors, however, is not the 
same; our sense of sight is affected by red four 
hundred and fifty-eight millions of millions of 
times in a second; by violet, seven hundred and 

















































































































these undulations of light are so modified as to 
be productive of a vast variety of enjoyments to 
various creatures, and to operate in such a man-} 
ner upon their nerves and faculties as to guide 
them to the fulfillment of those desires which 
color and shape contribute to excite. 


All happiness, derived through the senses of 
sight and sound, is dependent on the vibrations of 
light and air, which are so attuned by the touch 
of Deity as to suit the diversified powers of per- 
ception possessed by the beings upon earth, so, 
that not a ray of light shall fall upon a cloud, or 
on a flower, nor a sound, nor, indeed, a feeling 
or a scent be elicited, but it shall indicate the 
hand of Omnipotence at work to regulate vibra- 
tions in keeping with the senses of his innumera- 
ble creatures. How unutterably delicate the 
might that thus harmonizes human existence! 

These facts are referred to, merely to show 
how stupendous are those refinements and subtil- 
ties of matter with which the soul is associated, 
and to indicate how inconceivably diminutive are 
the causes of delight and of disorder. How un- 
wise, then, is our wonder at not being able to 
discover more of our spiritual nature, since even 
its material vehicle and instruments are so in- 
comprehensible! Surely, all the truths which 
reach our reason are intended to convince us 
that our being is constantly the care of Almighty 
Wisdom and Benevolence; and as surely, there- 
fore, it is our proper business to observe the laws 
under which we live and to obey them, in confi- 
ding and aduring submissiveness to the love that 
has imposed them. 


Many interesting facts might be adduced to 
demonstrate the importance of our considering 
the direct operation of color, merely as such, 
upon the mental faculties. No doubt a large 
measure of our pleasure from color is due to as- 
sociation and the sense of the agreeable, for it; 
seems quite natural to connect color with senti-| 
ment; hence every thoughtful mind can appre- 
ciate the poet’s truthfulness in speaking of the 
‘‘green and yellow melancholy,” and of “ celes- 
tial rosy red,’ as *“love’s proper hue.’ Irre- 
spective, however, of the influence of what we 
are accustomed to call the cheerfulness of parti- 
cular colors—perhaps simply because a degree of 
brightness is always pleasing to the healthy 
brain—there is reason to believe that colors will 
be agreeable or disagreeable, not only according 
to the general state of the affections and of intel- 
lectual idiosyncracy, but also according to their 
power of modifying the magnetism of the body. 
It has been demonstrated that different rays have 
different chemical and magnetic effects, and 
therefore we may fairly infer that their respective 
operations on the nervous system must also differ. 
It is a pity that their influence on morbid mani- 
festations of the mind has not been more studied, 
since several circumstances favor the conclusion 
that the mental condition is greatly modified by 
color; thus we find that red often violently ex- 
cited those morbid beings who were subject to 
the dancing mania, and that particular colors are 
apt to arouse the indignation of all maniacs. We 
observe, in this respect, a remarkable coinci- 
dence between mad persons and the state of infu- 
riated animals, which are also rendered more out- 
rageous by glaring colors, especially red. ‘The 
taste for various hues was not less remarkable 
among the dancing devotees of St. Vitus than was 
their mad delight in music; but the excitable 
Jialians, in their tarantali, experienced very dif- 
ferent sensations from the phlegmatic Germans 
in their epidemic dance. The latter detested red, 
the former delighted in it. Their likings varied 
according to temperament and nervous condition. 
Some preferred yellow, others black, while others 
again were so enraptured by green or blue as to 
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throw themselves into the sea, or into rivers, in 
the delirious ecstasy of their enjoyment. Indeed, 
eye-witnesses describe this chromatic rage as al- 
together beyond their powers of expression. The 
patients rushed toward their favorite color, de 
voured it with eager looks, kissed it, caressed it 
in every possible way, embraced the colored arti- 
cle with the intense ardor of lovers, while the 
tears streamed from their eyes and rapturous 
language flowed from their lips; in short, to use 
the words of Hecker, “they were completely 
overwhelmed by the inebriating impression on 
their senses.” 


There can be little doubt that in these cases 
the imponderable principle which is connected 
with sensibility, and which certainly has a mark- 
ed relation to magnetism, was so altered, either 
by the mere action of the mind, or by some pe- 
culiar distemperament, as to be disturbed in an 
extraordinary manner by such things as in gene- 
ral scarcely excite the sensorium. Probably a 
state of nervous system, not dissimilar, although 
more manageable, may obtain in those individuals 
who are remarkable for odd fancies as regards 
color: thus Dr. Johnson was unhappy in his 
studies except in a room with yellow curtains and 
walls, while the author of the “Night Thoughts” 
delighted in crimson, and Goldsmith luxuriated 
in plum color, 


The experiments of Baron von Reichenbach 
throw a new light on this subject, since it ap- 
pears from these, that the different colors exert 
decidedly different effects on the nervous state of 
a susceptible person. A spectrum was thrown, 
on a wall, and the subject of experiment placed 
in a dark room, holding a copper wire, fifteen 
feet long, in her hand, the other end of which 
was moved from tint to tint along the spectrum) 
without her knowing what was done. Many ex- 
periments, which gave uniform results, showed, 
that green and yellow especially excited “ the 
delightful sunny feeling of refreshing coolness.”’ 
The red produced a sense of heat—the violet ray 
and a point beyond it caused a peculiarly dis- 
agreeable sensation. We cannot but be struck 
with the circumstance that the maximum of light, 
the maximum of heat, and the maximum of mag- 
netic power in the spectrum have each their pe- 
culiar action in the excitable nervous system.—_ 
We know that the effect of daylight on the mind 
vastly differs from that of any artificial light, pro-| 
bably from their respective constitutions as re- 
spects the proportions of color. The light of a 
common lamp is just the reverse of sunlight, the 
former being,—red, eight; yellow, five; blue, 
three: and the latter,—red, five; yellow, three; 
blue, eight. I know a sensitive person in whom 
the light of a lamp produces pain in the back of 
the head, although the brightest sunshine excites 
no such effect. The remarkable influence of 
moonlight may probably be traced to some pecu- 
liarity in its composition. Its magnetic effects 
certainly differ much from those of direct sun- 
light, and hence probably it promotes coldness 
and putrescence, and, of course, it may also ex- 
cite peculiar changes in the nervous power, thus 
accounting for its well known influence on luna- 
tics and on nervous individuals. 


The phosphorescence so frequently seen at sea 
has also a strange effect on the nerves. A com- 
petent observer, who had extensive opportunities 
of witnessing its sublime and beautiful appear- 
ance, states that he could read by this light, but 
that the attempt almost always produced head- 
ache and sickness. 

These facts indicate the propriety of consid- 
ering the influence of light on the body in 
health and disease; for undoubtedly much re- 
mains to be discovered concerning its agency.| 
in connection with life and nervation, which will 
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aid society in the pursuit of wisdom and happi- 
ness. 

We happily possess the power of modifying 
light as regards the color diffused in our apart- 
ments, by an appropriately coloured medium 
through which it may pass; and all who can 
should consider the subject, not only in relation 
to the preservation of sight, but also to tranquil- 
lity of mind, for both morals and intellect are de- 
termined in a great measure by the relation of 
our nerves to light, and the character of our en- 
joyments in regard to color. This observation 
may appear to some readers as rather too refined, 
but its meaning will be brought home to their 
understandings when they reflect on the influence 
of light, on physical development, and in modify- 
ing disease. A tadpole confined in darkness 
would never become a frog, and an infant, being 
deprived of heaven's free light, will only grow 
into a shapeless idiot, instead of a beauteous and 
reasonable human being. Hence, in the deep 
damp gorges and ravines of the Swies Valais, 
where the direct sunshine scarcely reaches, the 
hideous prevalence of cretinism startles the tra- 
veller. It is a strange, melancholy idiocy. Many 
cretins are incapable of any articulate speech; 
some are deaf, some blind, some labor under all 
these privations, and all are mis-shapen in almost 
every part of the body. 

I believe there is, in all places, a marked dif- 
ference in the healthiness of houses, according to 
their aspect with regard to the sun; and that 
those are decidedly the healthiest, ceteris pari- 
bus, in which all the rooms are, during some 
part of the day, fully exposed to the direct light. 
It is a well known fact, that epidemics frequently 
attack the inhabitants of the shady side of a 
street, and totally exempt those of the other side; 
and even in endemics, such as the ague, the 
morbid influence is often thus partial in its ac- 
tion. Sunshine is also essential to the perfection 
of vegetation, and the water that lies in darkness 
is hard, and comparatively unfit for drink; while 
the stream that bears its bosom to the day, de- 
posits its mineral ingredients, and becomes the 
most suitable solvent of our food. In small-pox, 
and other eruptive diseases, the tendency to form 
pustules is diminished by the patients being kept 
in darkness. 

But the influence of light on the nervous sys- 
tem cannot be more forcibly exhibited than in its 
effects on that terrific disease, hydrophobia.— 
While light is excluded, the patient can some- 
times swallow with comparative facility, and as 
long as no bright object is presented, all the spas- 
modic phenomena of the malady are more easily 
controlled. It is curious that bright objects also 
frequently threw the votaries of St. Vitus into 
convulsions. There must exist in all such dis- 
orders an exalted irritability, a degree of which 
is perhaps also experienced by the inordinate 
student, when, like Milton, he exclaims, 


“ Hide me from day’s garish eye.” 


This intolerance of light seems generally to 
arise from irritation of the brain, induced by ex- 
cessive use of the eye; more especially from any 
such employment as demands a nice discrimina- 


ition of sight, and at the same time a powerful ef- 


fort of mind. It is important, therefore, for all 
persons so engaged to take due precautions to 
avoid cerebral excitement, and by all means to 
relieve the eye when fatigued. Rest is the natu- 
ral remedy. Those who pore over books should 
either have the power of qualifying the degree 
and color of the light admitted to their study, or 
else use tinted glasses, taking care, however, not 
constantly to wear them of the same color.— 
Gray, blue, and green, are the most suitable 
shades; but of course the choice should depend 
on circumstances, such as the effect on the sight, 
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and the color of the objects chiefly before the; ing up its cone-like top, yet covered with the same its centre; as the rays of the sun spread further 
eye. Whatever is disagreeable in this respect is misty leaden color which I have described. High- within the deep valleys, more hills are seen, and 


always more or less injurious. er up, another of these dark curtains of mist at this time three are visible, which seem to be 
Body and Mind, by Dr. Moore. seems hanging over the face of the moon like a joined at their bases. 

en aes heavy fog; yet it is semitransparent as the other.’ ‘The middle crater appears within to be entire- 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. These portions of the moon are the clouded ly level, whilst the easternmost has a cavity clear- 

WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS; places which give to it the map-like appearance ly much lower than the general level of the plain 

Or, Evening Amusements with the Telescope. when full, and which the most superficial obser- or bottom. The misty or dark places described the 


The wonders of the heavens have been, through- ver must have noticed. ‘Thetwo here described first evening, | have again closely examined; | 
out all recorded history, thought worthy of investi- are known to astronomers by the name of Mare see more of the waving lines then noticed, run- 
gation by the greatest and most intelligent minds. Serenitatis, or the Pacific or calm sea, and Mare ning through them and around the margins; still 
The spirit of inquiry which the royal psalmist Vaporum, or the sea of vapors. however, obscure shadows rest too thickly on 
cherished, had evidently led him to ‘Consider the, Near the edge of the moon not yet filled, other them to determine more than is here detailed. 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers; the moon and elevations begin to appear; detached spots of light 
the stars which thou hast ordained;” and this in- separated from the edge at a considerable dis- FOURTH EVENING. 
quiry had resulted in the conviction, that man was tance, indicate these elevations, the rays of the, 4 long curved ridge of mountains has now 
but a small part of that great whole, which bore sun first falling on the more elevated parts, and| made the scene greatly interesting; these seem 
the impress of infinite. With a spirit thus over- then gradually filling up, or rather spreading gjmost to encircle one of those mist-covered 
whelmed with the grandeur of its conceptions, he over the lower vallies; and I now see the top of plains of great size. In the midst of this cloud- 
could exclaim, ‘*What is man that Thou art mind-'a circular ridge of large size, with its central y 


f ae 0 benef enn, lanmnitaies teak clelnal tn ol ed spot, rise two craters; I give them this name 
ul of him?’’ Yet to man has a beneficent Crea- Just rising to view. 


as expressive of their form; if, however, they are 


tor given the power of not only beholding these es incite craters, they must be large beyond any craters of 
ie erentie - , SECOND EVENING. ; ; : a ? 
evidences of His creative energies, but He has al — a which we have any knowledge on this globe. The 


so conferred on him knowledge which enables he same general appearance presents itself; dark ground on which the summits are projected, 
him to investigate and determine some of the the increased novelty arises from more full and contrasts beautifully with their illuminated discs, 
laws which govern them. ‘distinct views of the circular elevations. ‘The and gives the appearance of a circle of fire break - 
To our readers, and especially to the young, large one seen the first evening, and described as ing upward through a heavy cloud of dense smoke. 
who are engaged in storing their minds with use- just rising to view, is now distinctly defined. In-. Examining the sides of the curved range of 
ful knowledge, we would recommend to *Con-| stead of one, as it then appeard, it exhibits three mountains, I see on the enlightened side most 
sider the heavens, the work of His fingers;” and jarge crater-like ranges, conuected so closely as distinctly about half way up, one of the circular 
as some inducement which we hope may lead totg appear to touch each other. The conical ridges or craters; this character of the moon's 
this, the following familiar description of the scen-| mountain rises in the centre of one of them, and, scenery I had not before noticed, as these crater- 
ery of the moon, as seen through the very supe-|not only is the bottom of the valley within the! form elevations seem mostly confined to the level 
prior Equatorial Telescope, belonging to the Cen- | ranges perfectly distinct, but I have called the at- | or plain-like surface of the moon, but in this in- 
tral High School in this city, is given. ,. tention of several of the company who are enjoy- stance the rays of the sun falling brightly on this 
It ought to be premised that it is a familiar ing the view of this surprising exhibition with me, side of the mountains renders the view too dis- 
description, but not an astronomical one; as the to the rugged step-like and corrugated sides of tinct to admit of any doubt on the subject. 
memorandums were made, only for the purpose the interior of these huge hills; whilst onthe outer his curved range assumes the appearance of 
of general remembrance. Yet, do I believe, that side, the appearance changes its character, and cliffs overhanging their base on one side; the 
if more attention were bestowed on examinations the rough projections run in parallel ridges down, shadows evidently falling short of the foot of the 
of the moon's surface, astronomers would find jnstead of the horizontal lines which are so con- ridge on the opposite side. When seen through 
evidences of changes taking place there, which spicuous within. At the foot of these circular the highest magnifying power of the telescope, 
might go far to determine some of the questions ranges of mountains for a considerable space this range is rugged, and distorted greatly. Pro- 


which have perplexed them. ‘around, the surface is exceedingly rough, as jecting ata right angle from the illuminated base 
FIRST EVENING. though a collection of debris had been deposited of these mountains is now visible one of those 


The brightly enlightened part of the moon’s there, which had been precipitated from the tops. deep straight cuts or chasms, terminating in a 
disc, greatly resembles an extended surface of I only remark this as being the resemblance to point as though some lateral rupture had taken 
frozen snow, or the dead white of the purest; matter thus deposited. I do not think it likely place. ‘These chasms seem to indicate a charac- 
plaster of Paris; on such a surface I now see nu-|the telescope could define so small an object as ter of force somewhat different from that which 
merous circular depressions extending in every this would indicate, although its power is great acted when the circular formation was produc- 
direction over both the northern and southern|and very distinct; but if a conjecture may be of ed; in the latter case it must have been perpen- 
limbs of the moon. The depressions are well any worth, | would rather suppose this irregular dicular to the surface, whilst in the former it was 
defined around their margins, which appear to be) appearance at the foot of these hills may be at-| parallel with it. Upon a more close examination 
abrupt, as though the surface had suddenly sunk) tributed to the gradual rise which attends all ofthe margin of one of the dark clouded portions 
and left the edges precipitous. These sunken mountain ranges. At a more distant spot bro- of the moon, | can see an evident depression from 
caverns are very large, and lie almost connected;'ken ridges are seen strewed without uniformity the plain around it. May it not be that these are 
apparently leaving only small ridges between them;|over a plain. ‘These greatly resemble the ice immense basin-shaped caverns, so deep that the 
slight radiations may be observed as though mass- drifts which are sometimes seen piled in our riv- reflected rays of the sun are in part lost from their 
es had been removed forming straight lines from er during the winter season, after the river is en- great depth? 
the edivres of these cavities. On the edge of the tirely frozen over and covered withsnow. From 
moon now becoming illuminated, approaching to- the foot of one of the cone-like craters, I see traced FIFTH EVENING 
wards the equator, two circular ridges of moun- on the surface a straight line; it may be aptly | have been examining with great interest a 
tains appear; the diameter of these ranges must compared to a road through a snow bank. These very large circular range of mountains which is 
be very great; they are clearly defined, and seem straight lines are becoming more numerous, and now conspicuous, having another smaller circular 
to join each other. The interior and bottom of may be seen radiating from different spots on the formation intersecting it; and 1 now can count 
one is distinctly visible, and an insulated moun-|moon’s disc. ‘The dark mist-like locality seen six mountains within the large range. From the 
tain rises from the centre of the plain within the and described the first evening, has somewhat'centre they form an obtuse angle; the whole ap- 
circle, nearly as high as the surrounding eleva- changed; it now resembles an ocean with its pearance ia somewhat more remarkable than here- 
tions. The shadows of the high ridges of the shores well defined; yet it is most evident it is not tofore, as | have not seen so many central moun- 
crater-like spot, are cast entirely across it; and water, as within its shadow may be discovered tains in any one of the ranges before described. — 
all within is now hidden by the dark curtain thus long lines of parallel elevations whose tops are Between the craters known by the names of Ar- 


spread over it. Numerous small crater-form ele- not yet enlightened by the sun. istarchus and Herodot, a most singular chasm 
vations appear, and the uniformity of shape is sur- connected with a long range of hills is now visi- 

iat THIRD EVENING. : oie 
priging. ble; I see plainly the dividing lines or edges of 


Near the equator, a mist-like appearance scems' The three crater-form ranges of mountains, are the chasm which run parallel with each other, 
to hover over a portion”of the surface, resembling now more fully developed, and | notice a deep whilst the rays of the sun fall on it so distinetly 
a large body of water—its color presenting the rupture through the hills which connects two of that there can be no doubt but that it is a deep 
same leaden hue which distant water assumes.— them, by what appears to be a long valley. The fissure: I have directed the attention of my com- 
But water it cannot be; for I see far down in the westernmost of this group when examined last’ panion who is with me to it. He also plainly 
hazy covering one of those circular elevations lift- appeared to have but one conical bill rising from sees it. The figure of this chasm is laid down 
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ing some extracts. To those who would desire 
to possess themselves of it, we would state that it 





very correctly in some of the maps of ibe moon, ‘ourselves, but are willing it should be condemn- 

lately published by Madler; but in several of ed, or to condemn it ourselves, if any superior 
; - light discovers it to be wrong; and when, in fir . . 

those of other astronomers it appears very differ ‘lig g3 ’ Ie, may be obtained of Carey & Hart, corner of 

ent. May it not be that some change has taken we do not appropriate the actien to ourselves, but | ‘ e : 

place here? As Aristarchus does not become refer it to the will of God. Fourthly, when this Fourth and Chesnut Streets. 


















































fully visible until the moon is about the third work leaves the soul in its eimplicity, in its peace, ese aT 
quarter, this chasm is not generally noticed. in its own uprightness, in humility, and in self-' [communtcaTIon. } 
The surface of the moon appears to have been forgetfulness.— Fenelon. , . : 
operated on by three different forces; the first! es teat as: ‘ ‘he ae on a Northern Female Asso- 
upheaving, the second depressing, and the third ciation for the Relief of the Sick and Infirm 





lateral. Allthese appearances may be caused by Punctuality.—It is said of Melancthon, that reer,’ would again solicit the aid of the charita- 
one voleanic agent. The circ ular ridges would When he made an appointment, he expected not ble = behalf of their institution. 

be produced by the voleanic matter breaking only the hour, but the minute to be fixed, that no ' Owing to ae withdrawal of many of its former- 

through the crust of the moon, the depressed eav- time might be wasted in idleness of suspense; and ly active mem vers, who have become interested 

erns and lateral ruptures, by the cooling of it. of W ashington, that when his secretary being re- in another benevolent society, its operations are 

A ‘G. M. J. peatedly late in his attendance, laid the blame on vot so extensive as in former years, but we be 

his watch, saying, ** You must get another watch, lieve it is still instrumental in relieving much suf- 

































































—+- 2 or | another secretary.”’ fering. During last season we received, in dona- 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. art obtains tions and contributions of the members, 455 25, 





i le oo ra s taddiian and distributed 251 garments. 

SL Ea SAS eee. As the rose tree is composed of the sweetest 

When, wrapt in midnight darkness, Nature seems to sleep, flowers, and the sharpest thorns,—as the heavens 

are sometimes overcast, alternately tempestuous Charles Evans, No. 130 Green Street: John 

and serene,—so is the life of man intermingled Richards, No. 271 North Third Street: or Thos. 
Strikes deep the thought, and deeper with each passing with hopes and fears, with joys and sorrows, with [, Parry, No. 140 Dillwyn Street. 

breath, pleasures, and with pains.—Burton. : Susanna Lower, President. 

That J must die. Mary E. Parry, Treasurer. 


> 7 : . 
N’ > 5 “ae d S "Te 
My life, like yesterday, has had its morning gleam,— F RIEN DS’ IN r EL LIG kK} NC ER. tacnEL E. Parry, Seere {3 








Any donations of dry goods, groceries, or mo- 
ney, will be gladly received, and may be left with 














And Joy hath lost its smile, and Grief forgets to weep, 








The solemn likeness to a universal death 






















































































. Philadelphia, |: 842 
Must have its night like this; but night without its dream! ” aL. At E LP BIA, r rR ST uc N . rH 2 or 1848 peracerpase, let month, 1848. 
I , * : P i 2 >} ) yN’ ¢ . sdk, eee 
> Night unlit by nei than oo far aa profound, 8 — —— inate — L?7A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 
‘ill curtain out the world of Deed, and Sight, and Sound, > me oliti on . 
When I shall die. Fame and iia An Address ‘didi the Lite.|Ptomoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving th 











Condition of the Free People of Color,” wi!l be held at 

The hour is on its way! A thousand belfrics hold the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 2nd prox., 
PES 

The self-same clocks and bells from which it will be tolled. jat vo clock. 


a ad hie pi | JACOB M. ELLIS, 
Great hour of awe!—when, by experience all untaught, The above is the title of a pamphlet which we LYDIA GILLINGHAM bc lerks. 
Philada., Imo. 29, 1848. 


rary Societies of Amherst College. By Chas. 
Sumner. 
































A world of sense for one with awful mysteries fraught have perused with much interest, coming as it 
I must resign! 











does from a man of superior endowments, and of 























In thought I stand beside my future couch of pain, enlightened views upon many subjects, in which ITEMS OF INT TELLIGENCE. 
»s d : | 
‘here I life’s deeds before st be raig > friends of truth and righteousness feel a deep! . 
Where I life’s deeds before an honest bar arraign. ’ the friend snes I We learn by the 24th ated Rapeieel tes Pectin 
Wearying—yet how priceless !—hours press onward fast: | interest. 








|Society, that they have been engaged during the past year 
in continuing their aid to the aged and infirm poor, and to 
author, from his essay on war, a work from which widows with families of small children. The managers in- 
The last has come; and friends with that strange, tender we have quoted largely in former numbers, and form that— 


. . | “The house was opened for the distribution of work on 

dread, . ‘ sively circ > z : I ; : a eee 
. which has been extensively circulated. ithe 26th of January, and so continued until the 23d of 
The present address was delivered before a February, when our funds being exhausted, we were 


. ' obliged, reluctantly, to close. 
3 young ust a oO 2 a? eee sins 
It needs not, heeds not kindly care: leave Death alone; number of young men jus bout to enter Ss During this time, we had given employment to 752 


ns f > . iV ife z 2 of} »} *H—7 gore t ia 2 > 
It knows no friends. |t#e stage of active life, after completing their; women—making up 9289 garments—of which but 27 re- 


: 2 gratifying evidenc . 
collegiate studies; and the orator has improved) main not accounted for; a gre ee of the hon 
|esty of those to whom the property 1s thus entrusted. 


Each as a moment seems, and each as 'twere the last 








Our readers are somewhat acquainted with the 








The sand could run. 




















Kiss the pale lips, and smooth the forehead of the dead. 








Cold, unmoving, senseless clay; passionless as stone ; 



































The third day! At the threshold saddened faces meet, 








the occasion to impress upon them the emptiness) 





And hoofs impatient stamp upon the stony street. 
7 : . and vanity of mere worldly honor, and to point) 
Moves to the grave with measured tread the solemn line,— 








Fires continue to be of frequent occurrence in the City 














and County of Philadelphia, which in many instances are 
The last of earthly things that can be known as mine,— them to that true glory which results from labors believed to be the work of the incendiary. A riotous as- 
The funeral! to promote the happiness of mankind, “ perform. ' semblage of men and boys, some of whom were armed 











D ; a a” ed by Christian means with disinterested motives, with deadly weapons, disturbed the peace of the City du- 
“ Dust to dust—ashes to ashes—earth to earth, : “ 


‘ , : Sas aq? lring First-day night, and one individual was severel 
And Earth takes back the clay lent at a spirit’s birth. and with the single view of doing gone. aoaad d , sii , 
J i , 10a. 

















Footsteps press a moment round, then pass subdued away, ' The claims of military renown are fully and ; 

And leave to solemn Silence, Darkness, and Decay, ‘fearlessly canvassed; and while it is acknowledged) The inte ments in the City and Liberties ef Philadelphia, 
: a for the week ending 22d inst., were 126, of whom 13 were 

residents of the Alms House. 











This worthless form. 





that thus far great generals and conquerors have 











‘Thus, when in sombre midnight Nature seems to sleep; attracted the largest share of admiration from the 
When Joy hath lost its smile, and Grief forgets to weep; 








We number among our exchange papers The Cherokce 


Advocate, which generally contains instruction and profit- 

: a . : “ able matter. One side is published in the Cherokee 
Gives Thought a form in darkness,—gives e’en Silence 4 wince : ee =e - 1e Cherokee, and 
breath the author shows how evanescent these trophies the other in the English language. 
yreauh S 


world, and that “Fame is a plant whose most 








The awful likeness to a universal death 








vigorous shoots have grown on fields of blood,”’ 























From a recent number 
To tell me of my end, 4F€, When compared with noble sentiments, and we glean the following items of intelligence:— 











. : ss ata : a | Ourselves.—It may not be without interest to our distant 
e oa its with those acts which are inspired by the spirit of) .. } : seca 
Philada., 1st month, 1848 Ww. Z. f I friends to know that the Cherokee Advocate is now, and 
has been for several months, entirely in the hands of In- 
The essay abounds in historical allusions, and dians. It is an Indian paper out and out, including all 
The best proof that we are influenced by the , ; persons employed in the office. One compositor is a Creek, 
Spirit of God, is first, when the action itself is many examples are adduced to illustrate the dif-| who leurned the trade at Van Buren, Arkansas; the others 
pure, and conformable to the perfection of his ference between true and false glory, as displayed are Cherokees, who have acquired it in the Nation, here, 
~~ Secondly, when we perform it simply |east of the Mississippi. This fact, though of no great im- 
; , at agp di naan eae. Naps iieg in eminent public characters. portance in itself, is yet one of some interest, showing as it 
ranquilly, withe ', We propose in a future number to give the does, that we are acquiring more strength at home, and 
ed if i be necessary to relinquish it. Thirdly, d ate Teall tunity of a for greater self-reliance.—Cherokee Advocate. 
> , readers oO 1e nteyigencer an opportuni 
when, after the work is done, we do not seek by PI y Four Score Years and Ten.—Dicd at the residence of his 


unquict reflections to justify the action even to judging of the address for themselves, by publish- ‘son, Mr. David Hildebrand, near this place, on the 20th in- 








eS oo Christianity. 
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stant, at 11 o'clock, P. M., Mr. Joun Hitpesranp, one of times violet. By a modification of his process, M. 

the oldest men in the Nation. Mr. Hildebrand was 2na-' Ebelmen obtains a true natural mineral, the hy- 

tive of Pennsylvania, of German extraction, and was born It is a siliceous. porus. and opaque 

on the 12th of February, 1755, and was consequently aged, Heng See: + hee oes 

at the time of his death, 92 years, 10 months, and ® days. substance, which becomes perfectly diaphanous as 

He came among the Cherokees east of the Mississippi more soon as it is plunged in water. M. Ebelmen has 
He ascertained that this substance absorbs gases as 


than fifty years ago, among whom he intermarried. 
powerfully as charcoal. — Atheneum. 
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drophane. 


Oo 
retained a remarkable degree of activity up to within a ” 
short time of his death. He has left more than one hundred 
lineal descendants, a majority of whom are now residing 
among the Cherokees.—Jhid. 








—+ soe + 
THE NATIONAL CLOCK. 
TI > ania miei :, 
Se acti ali as ; F : ‘ 1e publication of certain parliamentary pa- 
Colonization Society.—The thirty-first annual meeting of “3 ff y ea : I rian ce I 
this society was held recently, in the Hall of the House of pers furnishes us with several particulars respect- 
Representatives, ut Washington. Henry Clay presided. ing the gteat clock which it is proposed to con- 
i > > . wy , i i 
According to official returns, the coinage at the U. S. struct in the tower of the new Houses of Parlia 
branch mint, at Dahlonega, N. C., in 1847, amounted to Ment. It will be, when completed, the most power- 
$508,075; of which $30,255 was with the dies of 1846, and ful clock of the kind in the kingdom. According 
$478,820 from the dies of 1847. jto the specifications, it is to ‘strike the hours on a 
Statistics of the Jews—In Warsaw, among a population | bell of from eight to ten tons, and, if practicable, 


of 160,000 souls, there are 35,000 Jews; in the kingdom of chime the quarters upon eight bells, and show the 
c 


asta SE GO9 Facies ; + ential :  Htaly 1 es 
Bavaria, 59,292 Jews; and in the Austrian portion of Italy, time upon four dials about thirty feet in diameter.’ 
2975. In the kingdom of Wurtemburg, they are 11,266; . 


in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 21,365; in Holland, 52,426; With the exeephon of a skeleton dial at Malines, 
in Amsterdam alone, about 30,000 Jews; France numbers the above dimensions surpass those of any other 
84,000; Cracow and its district, 15,000. There are at pre-\clock face in Europe. The dial of St. Paul’s is 
sent 40,000 Jews in the town of Tunis, who have thirty ag yet the largest in this country with a minute 
places of wereiip. lhand: it is eighteen feet in diameter. Most of 
ithe clocks in Belgium which strike on large bells 
have to be wound up every day; but the new one 

The Lincoln Mercury says:—“The practice of is to be an eight day clock: and, as we are in- 
taking opium, laudanum, ether, and morphia, has formed, every resource of modern art and science 
increased, and is still increasing, amongst the|will be made use of to render it a perfect stand- 
population of the fens of Cambridgeshire andj\ard. 


Lincolnshire to a frightful extent. It obtains} No better guarantee for accuracy can be had 
amongst the aged, the infirm, and the young, and|than the fact, that the whole of the work, from 
it is confined to neither sex—old men, old wo-/first to last, will be under the direction and ap- 
men, and young women, are equally its victims. | »roval of Mr. Airy the astronomer-royal, who has 
It may be safely averred that every second custo-| heen consulted throughout by the government.— 


mer who visits the druggist’s purchase opium,| Among the conditions for the construction of the 
laudanum, or some opiate or narcotic,—whilst/clock drawn up br this gentleman, we find—the 


every second customer of the grocer is a purcha-|fraine to be of cast-iron. wheels of hard bell-met- 
ser of tobacco. 
woman of twenty, thirty, or forty years, with ca-|ings, and to be so arranged, that any one may be 
daverous countenance, tottering frame, and pal-|taken out to be cleaned without disturbing the 
sied step, daily going for his or her sixpenny | others. Accuracy of movement to be ‘meena’ by 


_+20ee,—-— - 


STARTLING FACTS. 


worth of poison; and we have heard of yearly'4 dead-beat escapement, compensating pendulum, | 


bills of £20 in one family for opium and lauda-! and oi ; T r. 
sol Le ; a-'and going fusee. 3 ‘ or 
ye dee gna, af Ge going fu ee rhe fir t blow of the hammer 
num! in the town o sdech alone there are when striking the hour to be within a second of 
400 gallons of laudanum sold and swallowed the true time. We are glad to see that it is in 
every year; eight gallogs of laudanum per week,|contemplation to take advantage of one of the 
ally wo ne , c . . . Ds . : 
one small shop actually vending two gallons of! most interesting inventions of the day for a gal- 
this quantity! The apothecary s practice is thus! yanic communication between the clock and the 
a lucrative one in the fens. Take away the lauda-| Royal Observatory at Greenwich. In Mr. Airy’s 
num retail trade, and the druggist’s occupation is words, “I'he striking detent is to have such parts 
gone—it is the staple of the trade. Added to'that whenever need shall arise, one of the two 
this frightful consumption of laudanum, there are | following plans mav be sdf : oak 
1,128,780 gallons of beer 1 20,500 yvallons of tat; sth Me. W vibe = Logetiaae es 
Heo, FOU gations OF Deer, aNd 2U,OUN gallons OF tation with Mr. Wheatstone or other competent 
ardent spirits, consumed annually in Wisbech.— anthorities, shall be judged best), either that the 
ry = 7 ce f ° ae . 
lo manufacture the one am ~ vend oe other,| warning movement may make contact, and the 
there are no fewer than 2 malsters, 12 brewers, striking movement break contact, for a battery, 
, lenle in ;: rita Q ; Sean. | : / 
9 wholesale dealers in ardent spirits, 48 innkeep-'or that the striking movement m 
ers, and 45 Tom-and-Jerries. 


~ 


ay produce a 
As if this were magneto-electric current. 


satisfy the cravings of a vitiated appetite, there is!the connection. by means of the clock action, suc- 
to be added to the catalogue the fact of their! cessively to different wires of different hours, in 
being 170 persons retailing tobacco. To coun-|case it shall hereafter be thought desirable to 
teract all this laudanum, beer, and spirit-swallow-! eonyey the indications of the clock to several dif- 
ing, and tobacco-inhaling, there are 70 dealers in frent places.’ Should this plan be carried out, 
coffee and tea, with two coffee-houses, nicknamed 4 signal may be conveyed te Greenwich at every 
temperance hotels. stroke of the hammer, and thus insure an accura- 
ee cy never before attempted. 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—M. Ebelman 
submitted to the Academy some specimens of ar- 
tificial quartz. Amongst them are some to which 
he has given various tints by mixing coloring sub- 


The Royal Exchange clock is said to be at 
present the best in the kingdom, and so true, that 
& person standing in the street may take correct 
time from the face; the first stroke of each hour is 
stances with the silicic acid. The specimens im- accurate to a second. The papers before us con- 
pregnated with chloruret of gold are remarkably tain the names of three candidates for the honour 
beautiful. At the end of a certain time the chlo- of making the national clock—Mr. Vulliamy, who 
ruret of gold is decomposed, and streaks of gold states his grandfather to have been clockmaker to 
appear in the entire mass. ‘The decomposition is to George II.; Mr. Dent, the maker of the Ex- 


accelerated by the action of the solar light, and change clock; and Mr. Whitehurst of Derby.— | 


under its influence also bright colors are obtain-|Two estimates have been sent in, one for £1600. 
ed—sometimes blue, sometimes red, and some- the other for £3373; but owing to some differ- 
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cacy of the mechanism. 


It is common to see the man or al, with steel spindles, working in bell-metal bear- | 


n- s Apparatus shall be, 
not enough to vitiate the appetite, or rather to! provided which will enable the attendant to shift! 





ences of opinion, and the withdrawal of one or 
two of the names, the maker does not yet appear 
to have been decided on. 

The explanations to the plans drawn up by the 
competitors contain remarks, among other mat- 
ters, as to the relative merits of cable-laid, cat- 
gut, or wire rope, for lines to the new clock.— 
Wire rope is used for the Exchange clock ; and, 
according to the manufacturer, a wire rope half 
an inch in diameter will bear eighteen hundred 
weight without breaking. The four sets of hands, 
with the motion wheels, it has been calculated, 
will weigh twelve hundredweight; the head of the 
hammer, two hundred pounds; the weights, from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred*pounds; 
and the pendulum bob, three hundredweight.— 
One of the candidates proposes to jewel the es- 
capement pallet with sapphires, as preferable to 
the stones generally made use of. The hands are 
to keep going while the clock is being wound up; 
but the motion of the minute hand is not to be 
constant; but it will move once every twenty sec- 
onds, when it will go over a space of nearly four 
inches. 

In many of the public clocks on the continent 
the whole of the works are highly polished—a 
‘luxury’ which, it has been suggested, bad better 


be dispensed with in the present instance, as it 


creates trouble from the rusting of the wheels 
without adding in the least to the value or accur- 
W hatever be the final de- 
cision of the Board of Works, we trust that the 


\astronomer-royal's recommendation, with regard 


to facilities for the admission of visitors, will be 
adopted to the letter. ‘As it is intended,’ he says, 
‘that this clock should be one of which the nation 
may be proud, and in which the maker ought to 
feel that his credit is deeply concerned, | would 
propose that the access to it should be made good, 
and even slightly ornamented, and that facility 
should be given to the inspection of the clock by 
mechanics and foreigners.’— English Journal. 


—— - ——_ -~ seer 


The Gold Room in Windsor Castle.—The 
whole collection in which is called the Gold 
Room, Windsor Castle, is valued at twelve mil- 
lions of dollars! There are glass cases like silver- 
smiths’ shops, and behind the glass are the prin- 
cipal articles. ‘There is a dinner service of sil- 
ver gilt, of the most gorgeous kind, presented by 


‘the merchants of Liverpool, to the late William 


the Fourth, long before he was king, in reward 
for his advocacy of the slave trade; with the in- 
scription telling the tale. ‘There is a salver of 
immense size, made from the snuff-boxes alone. 
of George the Fourth—the lids and inscriptions 
curiously preserved on the surface in a kind of 
Mosaic Gold; its value is fifty thousand dollars. 

Nell Gwynn’s bellows—the handles, nozzles. 
etc., of pure gold; the golden Peacock, inlaid 
with diamonds and rubies, from Delhi—not as 
large as a pheasant, but valued at one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; the footstool of ‘Tip- 
poo Saib; a solid gold lion, with crystal eyes, the 
value of its gold alone being seventy thousand 
dollars; George the Fourth’s celebrated golden 
candelabra for a dinner table, valued at fifty thou- 
sand dollars, so heavy that two men are required 
to lift it. Piles upon piles of golden plates, sufh- 
cient to dine two hundred and fifty persons, with 
ample changes. ‘There are 140 dozen each of 
gold knives and forks of various patterns, and 141 
dozen each of gold table and tea spoons, all ar- 
ranged in the most perfect order, and glass cases 
,on tables in the middle of the room, filled with 
gorgeous gold. From the contemplation of all 
\this, memory only carries away a confused idea 
of riches, such as what it must have cost poor 
‘underground labourers lives of toil and sweat and 
pain to procyre.— Jb. 
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NARAYUN BAWA: 
The False Messiah of the Mahrattas. 
The following account of Narayun Bawa has 
been abridged from the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, and adds another to the many instances of 


his way—to announce his mission—to bear testi- 
mony to his divinity. Balkrishna, the brahmin 
koolkurnee, or village registrar of Pimpoordee, 
undertook this office. Selecting a small rivulet 
in the neighborhood, he there established a teerth, 
or place of sacred bathing, in the name of Nara-! 
yun Deo, the living God Narayun. ‘Thither were 
invited pilgrims from all quarters, to come and 
purify themselves in the sacred waters; thither 
the sinner was summoned to be washed—the 
faithful to offer up their sacred vows—the weary 
and distressed to obtain rest, and a deliverance 
from worldly cares—the sick to be healed in the, 
name of Narayun. ‘The diseased of all denomi-| 
nations flocked to the spot from every quarter, 
\bathed in the stream, and sat down upon the 
banks, awaiting the destined hour of their deliv-| 


popular delusions which have prevailed not only 
in heathen but in Christian countries :— 


About the end of the year 1829, there appear- 
ed in the Deckan an extraordinary child, who 
gave rise to one of the strangest, and, for the 
brief period of its duration, one of the must pow- 
erful movements of religious fanaticism ever wit- 
nessed ; and whose career, had it not been sud- 
denly cut short by a premature and violent death, 
might have led to the establishment of a new 
form of worship, and possibly to some serious po-|erance. ‘fhe blind, the lame, the leper, and the 
litical convulsion. cripple, were there in great numbers and in great 


vy > 7 - 
rhe proper name of the child was Narayun hope; for rumor had spread abroad through the 
Powar ; but he soon became distinguished by the country that many lepers had been healed, and 


title of Narayun Bawa, the Holy Narayun ; and many blind had received their sight. Parties ap- 
ultimately, by thatof Narayun Deo, the God) proached in Bombay and Poonah, who averred 


Narayun. they had been cured by Narayun, and these asser- 


He was the son of a peasant named Powar, |tions of one or two strangers, whose history it was 
and born in Pimpoordee, a village belonging to|impossible to trace, or whose truth to test, were 
the Raja of Sattara, situated about sixteen miles| multiplied a hundred-fold by the voice of popular 
north of Sattara, and east of Waee. Of his ear- lexaggeration, and increased the general ferment 
lier infancy, nothing certain is known; but at the and delusion. 
age of eight years, he had become famous in the| On the spot no cure was publicly witnessed ; 
neighborhood for the extraordinary faculty which|indeed, none appears to have been formally at- 
he possessed, of catching and controlling venom-|tempted. Each was told to bathe—to lay his of- 
ous serpents. He went about the fields and/|fering at the feet of Narayun—to worship, offer, 
rocks, the ditches and walls of loose stones, en-|up his prayer or his vow, and then retire and 
ticing or dragging these reptiles from their holes|await, in silent resignation and hope, conjoined! 
and lurking places, and handled them with the|with a frequent repetition of bathing in the sa- 
greatest fearlessness. He seemed vested with alcred rivulet, the hour when it might please the 
predilection for, and a command over, these crea- | divinity to fulfil it. 
tures, equally singular. He had them continual-| Evangelists were not wanting to record Nara- 
ly twined round his arms and neck; played with | yun’s actions, nor apostles to proclaim his mission 
them as other children would with kittens; petted | and his doctrines. He was soon attended by a 
or chided, fondled or chastised them with equal! crowd of brahmins, of whom four were specially 
impunity. ‘They came at his sammons, and de- lemployed in registering his words and actions—| 
parted at his bidding; several were constantly|(he miracles and cures alleged to have been per- 
around him; he appeared, in fact, to live among |(ormed by bim, and the vows offered up in his name. 
them, and contro! them at his will. One of these legendary gospels, of which a copy 

How he had become invested with, or acquired! got into circulation, amounted to about three 
so extraordinary a faculty, his parents could not|hyndred foolseap sides in manuscript. Other of 
or would not tell; and it is difficult now to deter-|his brahmin disciples were sedulous in spreading 
mine. his fame, and inculeating his doctrine upon all 
who approached the pilgrimage, whether from 
faith or curiosity. ‘he doctrine which he repre- 
sented as having preached, and which, at all) 
events, his apostles preached in his name, amount- 
ed to this: that men should no longer worship gods 
of wood or stone; that all faith should be placed 
in him, the living divinity, come to deliver the 
world. ‘The deliverance thus promised and look- | 
ty, born into the world for the deliverance of the}ed for, seems to have been like that expected by) 
human, or, at least, the Ilindoo race. Strange,|the Jews from their Messiah, an earthly one—, 
mysterious words were said to have fallen from|from physical evil and political servitude. For- 
him at times, revealing glimpses of his real na-|eign dominion was to cease—Narayun to obtain 
ture, and the purposes for which he had come. |supremacy; the wicked and impure to be exter- 
In general, he was so far from being a grave|minated, piety to flourish, the golden age to re- 
child, that he was distinguished among all hisleere: 
companions for his sportive disposition, his love of 
merriment, and his addiction to gambling. 

This sportive, mercurial character, and this 
habit of gambling, which, in Europe, would have 
been fatal to all pretensions to holiness, rather 
aided than impeded the opinion which his friends 
wished to spread respecting him. For, accord- 


But, whatever the nature of his power or his 
art, it was soon bruited abroad with considerable} 
exaggeration; and his own family, in conjunction 
with some brahmins, began to turn it to account. | 
They gave it out that Narayun, whom they now 
began, for the first time, to dignify with the ad- 
dition of Bawa, or **The Holy,’’ was not an or- 
dinary mortal, but the incarnation of some divini- 





Miracles were not wanting to confirm his mis- 
sion; they are cheap in India. Besides the de- 
tails of cures, alleged to have been performed on 
the blind, the lame, and the leper, who, as all the 
new arrivals were told, had gone away rejoicing ; 
and of vows made in distant places, and fulfilled 
by Narayun; other marvels were narrated of him 
ing to the notion of the Hindoos, sportiveness is} “ When his uncle, unable to pay the balance of 
a characteristic of deity, when emerging from his jand-tax to the revenue officers of the rajah of, 
eternity, unity, and quiescence, into time, variely,|Sattara, was taken before the chowdry, and a} 


and action. large stone placed upon his head, (a common! 





The false ever stimulates the true—the demo-|mode of torture resorted to under Mahratta gov-| 


| 


niacal apes the divine. ‘To this imagined Mes-|ernments, for the purpose of extorting payments 
siah of the Mahratta nation, there was not want-/|from recusants,) Narayun, beholding his distress- 
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outrage, miraculously removed the stone, and 
miraculously produced the sum that was demand- 
ed. When the rejah himself came to visit him, 
and commanded his attendance, he refused to 
obey the summons, and ordered the rajah to 
wait upon him. ‘The incredulous rajah demand- 
ed a sign, and Naryun ordered a large rock to 
transport itself from its native bed, and move to 
an opposite hillock in his presence. ‘These and 
similar feats of thaumaturgy, were narrated to 
ail comers; and, from the wonderful command 
which they beheld him daily exercise over the 
snakes that were brought to him from every quar- 
ter, such tales received a ready credence. 

Psalmists were not wanting to hymn Narayun’s 
praises. Many hymns and canticles were com- 
posed in his honor by the brahmins around him, 
and forwarded to every quarter to increase his 
celebrity. 

Narayun’s fame was now spread throughout 
Western India. He was established in the minds 
of men as an incarnation of the Deity, and the most 
extravagant expectations began to be entertained 
of the results which he was to achieve. As Ra- 
maand Krishna had in former times rid the earth 
of demons and giants, and overthrown the domin- 
ion of wicked men, so he was destined to put an 
end to the rule of the European barbarians. 

In a publshed letter from Poona is the follow- 
ing: 

‘** | suppose you must have heard of Narayun 
Bawa, the miraculous child of Pimpoordee, who 
was said to raise the dead, to make the blind to 
see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, etc. The 
general infatuation respecting him here was truly 
astonishing; even the most sensible natives did 
not escape. Immese crowds left Poona every 
day to visit him during his brief career. One day 
{ was told that there had been a report thata 
large snake, summoned by Narayun Bawa from 
Poitun, had arrived at the temple of Mumma 
Devee, (the Protestant church dedicated to St. 
Mary,) whither a great many people had gone in 
consequence.”’ 

Even in Bombay, where there is constant in- 
tercourse with Europeans, the madness took such 
an extent, that, within 4wo or three months, no 
less than ten thousand pilgrims, many of them 
men of wealth and rank, set off to bow before 
the feet of Narayun. The plain around Pim- 
poordee had by this time become an immense en- 
campment of pilgrims, and bid fair to realise the 
prophecy of a mighty city arising at the bidding 
of Narayun. The house of his parents had now 
become a sacred shrine, as the neighboring rivu 
let had become a stream for holy ablution. Both 
throve apace. [is family, and the administering 
brahmins were rapidly growing rich; for on all 
that bathed in the water, or bowed to the divinity 
a tax was levied. Even the blind beggars were 
not exempt. Many persons also at a distance, 
who were themselves unable to come, made vows, 
which they forwarded with their offerings to the 
shrine. 

To complete the establishment of Narayun, a 
little girl at the village of Sonne, who was also 
said to be gifted with miraculous powers, was set 
up as his intended bride, (for the former incarna- 
tions, Rama and Krishna, had married) and on a 
certain day, it was rumored, be would cause a 
magnificently caparisoned steed to rise out of the 
earth, on which he was to proceed and meet her. 
She was given out to be an incarnation of some 
female deity. 


Narayun had now been about six months be- 
fore the public. His divinity was established. His 
fame, the number of his worshippers, the amount 
of offerings, the vows sent to be registered, the 
pilgrims crowding to his presence, were all in- 


ing a Baptist to go before his face, and preparejed situation, and filled with indignation at the |creasing so rapidly, that men began to wonder 
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what would be the upshot of this daily accumula-| amples are, however, to be found, which prove trary, is a voice raised from the inmost feelings 
ting enthusiasm. that such unhappy mistakes may be committed; | of society; it is the inspiration of the heart. But 

At the time the mania was at its height, the and from these we may infer, that there are still| this prerogative, the most pleasing of all those at- 
writer of this paper asked a European gentleman more, respecting which, the truth has never been! tached to the crown, must be used sparingly; it is 
of distinguished attainments as a scholar, and a unveiled to the eye of man. Nor must it be for-|depressing, in proportion to the responsibility, to 
firm believer in Christianity, what was his opin-| gotten, that the first examination, where the cause pronounce that word which irrevocably decides 
ion of Narayun Bawa? His reply was as follows: is to be explained and the real state of the case, the death of a human being. Before the decision 
“The facts which | bave heard have quite stag-| found out, from coinplicated and often contradic-| is formed, the mind is painfully engaged in seek- 
gered me; the whole Hindoo population are thor- tory statements, is sometimes entrusted to young!ing that which is most in accordance with jus- 
oughly convinced of the divinity of this child, and magistrates, who, although they possess both learn- tice; and afterwards the remembrance of the sor- 
are going mad after him. Itis impossible to say ing andability, and are animated by the noblest/rowful object lies heavily on the mind. The 
what extraordinary means God may see fit to ‘eelings, nevertheless still want that sure eye and judge is not exposed to this trying uncertainty; 
adopt for the spiritual recovery of the Hindoos. | penetrating judgment, which nothing but long ex-|for he is only the interpreter of the law, and 
Ordinary means and missions seem to have) perience and practice in the conducting of judicial applies its precepts without either power or com- 
failed with them.” questions can give. ‘The case is certainly referred, passion ; but the limits of pardon are not so pre- 

But in the midst of all this enthusiasm and ex- afterwards, to hiyher courts for trial; but in general cisely laid down; how far should it be carried, 
pectation, a tmessage of dismay came over the they have for their direction, principally those| where is the proper boundary for its kindly inter- 
city—* Narayun Bawa is dead.” At first no/explanations which the documents contain; and position? This question is difficult to decide, 
one would believe it; but the next day came other the fianal decision of the judgment depends more and requires a length of time and a degree of ac- 
messengers with further tidings, and while they or less upon them. ‘This circumstance which tivity, which, by the abolition of capital punish- 
confirmed the fact of his death, they brought with conscientious judges will certainly testify, must|ment, might be spared for the advancement of 
them the assurance that he was to rise again in a\be taken into consideration, when we consider other subjects, important to the welfare of the 


few days. ‘impartially the applicability of a punishment,State. In order fully to understand the import- 
It appears that while Narayun was 4s usualex-| which excludes all possibility of restitution or|ance of this remark, it would be necessary to im- 
hibiting his control over all the snakes brought to| correction. lagine one’s self in the Monarch's place; and to 


him by strangers, a mhar, or pariah, produced a, But, it will be observed, it would be hazardous| consider how great a portion of his time must be 
very large one, which he said he had brought all|to abolish capital punishment; for should a crim-|taken up, when an average of 61 cases of capital 
the way from Benares or some other far-off place. |inal, who is imprisoned for life, escape, it would! punishment are brought forWard yearly in Swe- 
Narayun laid hold of the reptile with his usual be exceedingly dangerous, as he could not be den, consequently more than one every week; for 
boldness, and attempted to play with it, but for! corrected by any higher punishment than that to the nature of these cases prevents their being 
the first time, he found a serpent which he could which he is already condemned. ‘To this it may! compared with usual administrative questions. 
not manage. ‘The snake became irritable and|be answered, that the fault here must be ascribed Many men, distinguished for learning and noble 
bit him mortally. In a few hours the wretched |to the State, for not having secured the prisoner minds, found their conviction of the justice of 
child, whom imposture or delusion, or both, had better. A raving madman, who has escapedjcapital punishment on a religious view, and on 
elevated into a divinity, was a corpse, affording from confinement, may also be very dangerous|the explanation of certain passages in the Old 
one more example in confirmation of an awful to all he meets; yet no one would probably ever Testament. Without entering into a casuistical 
remark, which has been more than once made, |think of the necessity of his losing his life, to pre-|examination of the real meaning of these pas- 
that no human being has long survived the as-|vent his committing injuries. This view of pre-|sages, I will merely state, that I support the 
sumption of divine honor. By his disciples his| vention cannot, then, as a principle of justice, be; views I here conscientiously endeavor to devel- 
death was attributed to the malice of the raja of admitted. lop, on the spirit of Christianity. This divine 
Sattara, who it was asserted, had sent by the; One of the arguments, with which capital pun-|doctrine does not represent life as the greatest 
mhar the fatal snake. The mhar was believed ishment is often defended, is, that it should be re-| good, as the end of all agency and being; but ra- 
to have been a magician in disgtise. But though tained, in order to enable us to observe, within| ther as a time of trial, a preparation for another 
Narayun was dead, the delusion of the imposture | the prescriptions of the law, the right of retalia-;and more blissful life, which forms the true gaol 
did not die with him. It was confidently given tion, jus talionis, which rests on the principle|and proper home of man. How can one then, 
out that he would rise from the dead on the third that the criminal shall undergo the same suffering | from a religious point of view, defend a punish- 
or eighth day, and a vast multitude of the pil- he has occasioned others. This idea is, certain-|ment which shortens this time of trial, which 
grims, clinging to this hope, awaited on the spot ly, both beautiful and of deep signification; but it| breaks off this preparation? Is it not, in short, 
to witness his resurrection. The predicted days forms only an abstraction, and is in fact inappli-|to try to penetrate into the unfathomable decrees 
passed, no resurrection took place, and the dis- cable. If, for instance, the criminal has inflicted of Providence?”’—Prisoner’s Friend. 

appointed and sorrowing crowd awakening too on his victim a deep wound, ought he to be pun- 
late to their delusion, began to disperse. But ished by a similar one? if he has burnt him and ; ee ; 
even here the infatuation did not terminate. Re-' his house, must he himself be consumed by fire? A CURIOUS SPRING. 4 

ports continued to be circulated that Narayun No, it will be answered, that would be cruel and, ‘here is a great natural curiosity in Delaware 
was shortly to re-appear in different places, and inhuman; justice should be appeased by some|county, Ohio. ‘The manner of discovery is thus 
now and then, that he actually had appeared. In other serious punishment. But then we are im-|related: Some time about the year 1818, two men 
Poona it was for a time believed that his soul had mediately brought upon quite other grounds, viz,| by the names of Davis and Richards, salt boilers 
lodged itself in the body of a brahmin, who would | that the punishment can not absolutely corres-|by profession, commenced boring for salt water 
fulfil all that had been predicted of the peasant pond to the crime, but must become a kind ofjin the bed of the Scioto river, near the place 
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boy, but all this speedily died away. conventional approximation; and in that case the|mentioned. After having bored about twenty 
Similar expectations and reports cont/nned to principles of justice, founded on strict retaliation,|feet through a solid rock, they came upon a 
prevail in many parts of the country for two or! must fall to the ground. istream of white sulphur water of the strongest 


three months after Narrayun’s death; but all) Another difficulty, and ano less dangerous one,|kind. The auger with which they were boring, 
these hopes at last ended, and though a few still attached to punishments so repulsive to humanity,|suddenly sunk something like two feet, which is 
clung to the persuasion of his divinity, the major- is, that if they are applied without mercy, the| probably the depth of the stream—but such was 
ity at length came to the conclusion that he was ‘ighest power must bear the reproach of extreme|the pressure of water that the auger was forced 
nothing but a Rakshus or demon, who came for severity ; should pardon often be granted, disre-| up again, and large weights had to be attached to 
awhile on-earth to amuse himself by deluding |spect for the law and a less degree of fear for its|it to keep it in place and enable them to bore fur- 
mankind. precepts are encouraged. We have seen that\ther. They continued, however, until they got 

Acilicnaniniisietslelitiitiibiadinais Sweden is, next to Spain, the country in which! four hundred feet below the sulphur stream, when 
capital punishment has been most common, and,|they struck upon salt water. The size of the 
Phigicx oe inevertheless, during the last seven years, of the! auger was about two and a half inches in diame- 
reigning king now living, who is opposed to criminals condemned to death, a medium of 43|ter. When they took it out, the jet of the sul- 
Capital punishment. He has published a work annually have been pardoned. |phur water rose up to the height of twenty feet 
on Punishment and Prisons, from which the fol-| ‘The right of pardon rests upon a great and sa-| above the surface of the river. In order to ob- 
jcred thought, and forms the last refuge of perse-|tain access to the salt water beneath, they pro- 
cuted innocence here on earth; it can also becon-|cured a strong copper pipe and attempted to 
_ * The punishment of death admits of no restitu-| sidered-as the perfecting of the law, when the lat-|force it down to the place where it was to be 
tion, even should the innocence of the person ex-|ter is not satisfactory. The law interprets the|found. But whenever it reached the sulphur 
ecuted be afterwards acknowledged. Instances inflexible demands of justice, and the cold calcu-|stream, such was its force and pressure, that the 
of this nature are certainly very uncommon ; ex- lations of the understanding; pardon, on the con-| pipe was completely flattened, so as entirely to 


The king of Sweden is said to be the only 


lowing is an extract: 
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prevent the passage of water through it. All 
subsequent attempts to insert a pipe proved abor- 
tive, and after prosecuting the work at intervals 
for several years, the project was abandoned en- 
tirely. After enlarging the orifice made by the 
auger at the top, a wooden stock, twenty feet in 
height was inserted—yet, even at the top of this, 
such was the force of the stream, that it required 
the strength of two or three men to put a plug in 
it. From this stock, a pipe conveys the water to 
a spring house on one of the bluff banks of the 
river. The stream has been running for twenty- 
six years, yet its strength and force are unabated 
Those who have recently examined it, say that it 
is capable of throwing up a stream ten inches 
in diameter, from eighty to ninety feet high, and 
that water can be obtained to turn a large mill. 
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Tobacco Smoking.—‘here is an article much 
used in various ways, though not as an aliment, 
the deleterious effects of which on the assimilat- 
ing organs require to be briefly noticed—namely, 
tobacco. Although confessedly one of the most 
virulent poisons in nature, yet such is the fascin- 
ating influence of this noxious weed, that man- 
kind resort to it in every mode they can devise to 
insure its stupifying and pernicious agency. To- 
bacco disorders the assimilating functions in gen- 
eral, but particularly, as | believe, the assimila- 
tion of the saccharine principle. I have never, 
indeed, been able to trace the development of ox- 
alic acid to the use of tobacco; but that some an- 
alogous and equally poisonous principle (proba- 
bly of an acid nature) is generated in certain in- 
dividuals by its abuse, is evident from their ca- 
chectic looks, and from the dark and often green- 
ish-yellow tint of the blood. ‘The severe and pe- 
culiar dyspeptic symptoms sometimes produced 
by inveterate snuff-taking are weil known; and | 
have more than once seen such cases terminate 
fatally with malignant disease of the stomach and 
liver. Great smokers also, especially those who 
employ short pipes, and cigars, are said to be lia- 
ble to cancerous affections of the lips. But it 
happens with tobacco as with deleterious articles 
of diet—the strong and healthy suffer compara- 
tively little, while the weak and predisposed to 
disease fall victims to its poisonous operation.— 
Surely if the dictates of reason were allowed to 
prevail, an article so injurious to the health, and 
so offensive in all its forms and modes of employ- 
ment, would speedily be banished from common 
use.— Prout on Stomach Diseases. 
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Good for a Goose.—<At the flour mills of Tub- 
berakeena, near Clonmel, while in the possession 
of the late Mr. Newbold, there was a goose, 
which, by some accident, was left solitary, with- 
out mate or offspring, gander or goslings. Now 
it happened, as is common, that the miller’s wife 
had set a number of duck-eges under a hen, 
which in due time were incubated; and of course 
the ducklings, as soon as they came forth, ran 
with natural instinct to the water, and the hen 
was in a sad pucker—her maternity urged her to 
follow the brood, and her selfishness disposing her 
to keep on dry land. Inthe meanwhile up sailed the 
goose, and witha noisy gabble, which certainly 
(being interpreted) meant, leave them to my care, 
she swam up and down with the ducklings; and 
when they were tired with their aquatic excur 
sion, she consigned them to the care of the ben 
The next morning, down caine again the duck 
lings to the pond, and there was the goose wait- 
ing for them, and there stood the hen in her great 
flustration. On this occasion we are not at all 
sure that the goose invited the hen—observing 
her maternal trouble—but it is a fact that she, 
being near the shore, the hen jumped on her 


back, and there sat, the ducklings swimming, and 
the goose and hen after them up and down the 
pond. And this was not a solitary event: day 
after day the hen was seen on board the goose, 
attending the ducklings up and down, in perfect 
contentedness and good humor; numbers of peo- 
ple coming to witness the circumstance, which 
continued until the ducklings, coming to days of 
discretion, required no longer the joint guardian- 
ship of the goose and hen. 

Otway on the Intel. of Domestic Animals. 


Value of an old Coal-Pit Rope.— Among the 
nuinerous worn-out and often considered worth- 
less materials which the ingenuity of man has dis- 
covered means of remanufacturing, and rendering 
of equal value with the original substance, are old 
tacred ropes, which have been long in use at coal- 
pits. Our readers will be suprised when we in- 
form them that out of this dirty (and apparently 
unbleachable) substance is produced a tissue pa- 
per of the most beautiful fabric, evenness of sur- 
face, and delicacy of colour—a ream of which, 
with wrapper and string, weighs only two and a 
half pounds. It is principally used in Potteries, 


for transferring the various patterns to the earth- | 


enware, and is found superior to any other sub- 
stance yet known for that purpose. It is so ten- 
acious, that a sheet of it, twisted by hand in the 
form of a rope, will, as we are informed by Mr. 
Fourdrinier, the manufacturer, support upwards 
of a hundred weight. ‘Truly we live in an age of 
invention. — Mining Journal. 
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A DOMESTIC ESTABLISHMENT IN INDIA. 


The greatest expenses here are servants and 
house-rent. I pay for my house, one of the cheap- 
est in Midnapore, forty rupees a month; a rupee 
is two shillings. I keep as few domestics as 1 | 
can, but am obliged to have eleven men and one 
woman. The men are one consummar of head. | 
man; one kit-mojar or waiter at table; one sirdar 
who attends to lamps, furniture, &c.; one bearer 
who works the punkah and helps the sirdah; one 
sirdee, or tailor, who mends stockings, and makes 
gowns, coats, shirts, &c.; two maistrees or car- 
penters; two mollees or gardeners; one motee 
who sweeps the rooms and keeps them in order; 
one beastee or water carrier. We neither feed 
nor clothe them; indeed their food consists of 
nothing but rice, except the consumnmar and kit- | 
major, who are mussulmans. ‘Their pay varies 
from three to ten rupees a month. Many people 
keep forty or fifty men. The sidar, or bearer, 
sleeps on a mat in the verandah; the others in 
houses ia the compound. ‘They are all forbid- 
den by their religion to do the work of any other; 
their fathers and grandfathers performed the same 
duties, and so will their sons and grandsons also. 
They are a thievish set, and we dare not have 
anything in their way that they can steal. * al 
It is curious to observe how the different castes 
or ranks here keep distinct, and it is this which 
renders so many necessary. The man who lays 
the cloth would feel degraded by dusting a chair, 
ind he who dusts the chair would rather leave his 
place than dust the reom. Again, two men of 
different castes will neither eat, drink, nor sleep 
together. 


r 
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Their bed is a mere mat, which explains well 
that saying of our Saviour, ‘Take up thy bed and, 
walk.’ The other day my basin had not been 
emptied. 1 told the bearer of it, whose business 
it is to attend to my apartment. and he went a 


‘hundred or more words to call the mottee, be-| 
cause it would have been beneath his dignity to} 


‘throw the water out into the adjoining bath room. 


C. Acland’s Manners of India. | 


\LrJob Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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We cannot consider, but with gratitude, how 
happy it is, that our vital motious are involunta- 
ry. We should have enough to do, if we had to 
keep our hearts beating, and our stomachs at 
work. Did these things depend, we will not say 
upon our effort, but upon our bidding, our care, 
or our attention, they would leave us leisure for 
nothing else; we must have been continually up- 
on the watch, and continually in fear, nor would 
this constitution have allowed of sleep.— Paley. 


NEW STORE. 


FOR PLAIN GOODS, 


No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side. 


CHARLES ADAMS 

NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 

many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. ‘The stock is fresh, and in- 
cludes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 
of such articles as are most desirable; comprising materials 
for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SHAWLS, GLOVES 
AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKS, LINENS, AND 
FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &c., partic- 
ulars of which need not be advertised. Prices are low, and 
will give satisfaction. 
HUNT’S PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS, 
and best article in the market. 


‘ 
sup Go. 


Philada. Ist month 11th, 1848.—tf. 42. 


the 
Also medium style 


G . & li . T A G G , 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
L\. goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 
N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 
No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
-aper of all descriptions, Blank and Schoo! Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &e. 
| AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire 


Poard Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer's prices. 


E 


i> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
9mo. 25.—26. th 
HAT MANUFACTORY. 
YMMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 


manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.] 

FRIENDLY GOODS. 
7 E invite attention to our Stock of Dress Goods, &c. 
\ which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; 
Silk and Wool Armures; Black Silks ; 
Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas 
Plain Shawls, in great variety ; 
Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery ; 
Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods; 
Imported and Domestic Flannels, &c. &e. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 

12mo. 4.—tf. 36. 

PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 





